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STATESMEN’S OPINIONS OF THE AMERICAN. 


National Democratic Committee. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 7, 1896. 
WHARTON BARKER, Esog., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
My dear Sir:-— 

The work being done by you, through your paper, THE 
AMERICAN, at this time, is of the highest value to the cause of 
silver, and I only regret that your paper is not known to and read 
by every man who feels an interest in the great cause that you and 
I have so much at heart. Your method of dealing with this 
question is certainly a scientific one, and I believe that every 
man who reads a copy of THE AMERICAN is stronger in the faith 
and better equipped for the contest, by reason of having done so, 
no matter how much he might know about the question already. 
cerely hope that your paper can be placed in the hands of the 
milli ms of men who are interested in this great cause. 

While writing, permit me to add, that I regard your book— 
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‘*Bimetallism’’ 
to the cause, and a clear, distinct and scientific exposition of the 
I understand that it has a large sale and hope it will 
Lam 


recently issued, as a very valuable contribution 


question. 
rapidly increase. 
Very truly yours. 

Jamss K. JonEs, Chairman. 

New York, August 8, 1896. 
WHARTON BARKER, EsgQ., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
My dear Sir:— 
Whatever you write or send out, is sure to be effective, and 
the power of THe AMERICAN is steadily being acknowledged. I 
am glad to perceive its increasing efficiency and shall be willing 
to urge this upon party and political friends and associates. Your 
work demands and warrants high appreciation. I am 
Very truly yours, 
JNo. JONES. 


U. S. Senator from Nevada 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 








R. McKINLEY took long enough, and spent ink enough, to 
insure that his letter of acceptance would represent his 
views adequately and fully. The gold standard newspapers 
scarcely can find words to express their admiration of the docu- 
ment. Some of them hardly would care to reprint the language 
they used of its author, in the interval between the time when 
they became certain of his nomination, and the meeting of the St. 
Louis Convention. ‘They cannot have much respect for a candi- 
date, whom they then stigmatized of their 
interests, and whom they now find so entirely subservient to 
those interests. For the letter shows Mr. Kinley to be a devotee 
of monometallism. It is’ true that he talks of an international 
agreement as something he and his party have promised to pro- 
mote, and that he makes some other vague allusions to interna- 
tional bimetallism as not a bad sort of thing, if we could obtain it 
without any trouble. But he flatly denies that our business 
depression is due in any way to our monetary policy, and thus 
shows that he has no motive or reason for taking any trouble to 
effect a change. In his view we already are sufficiently bimetal- 
list because we have a large number of silver dollars in circulation, 
and there really is no need for our going any farther in that 
direction. 
This shows a wonderful change of attitude on his part, since 
the speeches he made in Congress in favor of silver, and ever 
since the last two meetings of the Republican Convention of 


as the enemy 


his own State. These meetings were controlled by his 
friends, and were enthusiastic in advocacy of his can?” 

is said that he drafted the declaration th - bot’ _ on the 
money question. It is certain th: - bag .4 It objectiona- 


ble, the secand convention 
declaration rehearses the 
and declares for inder 


iut have repeated it. That 
wendant on our monetary policy, 
. bimetallism in case that by interna- 
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Yet Mr. McKinley now 
assures the country that the financial honor and prosperity of the 


tional agreement it cannot be obtained 


country 
that it is ‘* 
If this 
conditionally approved independent bimetallism, than it is now 


‘would be sacrificed by adopting that proposal,’’ and 
a menace to our financial and industrial interests.’’ 
was not 


be true, it a whit less true when Mr. McKinley 


when he unconditionally denounces it. When public men change 
their minds on great issues so markedly, we expect from them 
some explanation. Even Webster could not effect a right-about- 
face on the slavery question, without leaving the public to infer 
that the hope of the Whig nomination had been the inducement 
Is it the Republican nomination on a platform dictated by the 
money-dealers, which has induced Mr. McKinley to find the doc- 
trines of his own Ohio platform so damnable, a few months after 
they had been solemnly republished with his consent ? 


Mk 
that free coinage silver is an arrangement entirely for the benefit 


McKINLEY spends a good many words in trying to show 


of the owners of silver mines. He sets out with the assumption 


that the restoration of silver to its old place in the coinage would 
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have no effect on its market-price, and then proceeds to discuss the | 


of the white metal would derive from. it. 


he does not specily the way, 


the 
Somehow or other, 


benefits miners 


the dollar | 


which would be worth 53 cents to every one else, is to be worth 


100 cents to the miner of silver. The nearest approach to definit 


eness on this point is when he says that ‘‘the bullion owner would 


for 53 cents worth of silver, and other 


receive the silver dollar 
people would be required to receive it as a full dollar in payment 
of debts.”’ 
with the debtor class, this would have some point. 


Now if the owners of silver bullion were identical 
But as a 


matter of fact it is not they but the planters, and the farmers, our | 


railroads and our manufacturers who are the indebted classes. Even 
in Mr. McKinley's unwarranted assumption that the relative 
values of gold and silver would not be affected by free coinage of 
silver, the owners of bullion would be no farther benefited than so 
far as they are in debt. The true beneficiaries of the measure 


are the growers of wheat and of cotton, who are carrying mort- 


gages on their farms and plantations, and who have been obliged to | 


pay the principal and interest in dollars worth nearly twice as much | 


as those they borrowed. 


only in so far as the remonetization of silver would cause that 


The miners of silver would be benefited | 


approximation in the value of the two metals, which Mr. McKinley | 
does not expect, but which all kinds of bimetallists regard as the | 


proper result of that policy. 
have put into this agitation, and the sacrifices they have made on 
are proofs of the honesty and the solidity 


behalf of silver, 


The energy the silver-producers | 


of their conviction that the equalization of the value of the two 


metals is the goal within their reach. 





I'r is surprising to find that Mr. McKinley, after this covert 
attack upon the people of the silver-producing States, has the 
audacity to deprecate all attempts to array classes against classes 
and sections against sections. It is precisely he and his friends 
who have been most zealous in appeals to section and to classes in 


the conduct of the present campaign. His letter itself abounds in 


appeals to the classes whose chief interest lies in fixed incomes and | 


loans of money,—the very classes to which the Free Trader 
appeals with The effect of 
the success of the gold standard faction within the Republican 


most plausibility and = success. 


party has been to make it a sectional party, to rally to his support | 


the people of a group of wealthy States, and to reduce it toa 
hopeless minority in those which have still their prosperity to 
achieve. And when the money question is disposed of, the 
Republican party will remain the party of a section and of a 
minority whether it sucéceeds in the impending election or is 


defeated. 


It has alienated so large a body of its own members by | 


its insults to their honesty and its indifference to their sufferings, | 


that we see no likelihood of its ever pe'ling itself together again, 
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Its present strength is made up of people who have no sym 





with its fundamental principles, and who will return 
Democratic standard the instant that enmity to silver cea 
furnish a bond of temporary unity. 


In the Chicago platform Mr. McKinley finds other thin, 
object to besides free coinage of silver. He quotes the de: 
for the substitution of national notes for bank notes, and de 
that this proposes ‘‘ an era of unlimited, irredeemable paper 
threatens a renewal of the greenback controversy which fol! 


the war. It is only at the expense of the candidate's intel]; 


that we can acquit him of insincerity. The proposition to wi: 
draw all bank-note currency and replace it with Treasury 
involves no unlimited or excessive issue of paper money; nor 

it involve any abandonment of the resumption policy of 15> 
Nor is it likely that a party which is seeking to enlarge the 
ume of our coin in circulation by the free coinage of silver w 
propose at the same time to divorce our paper money from 
What the Chicago plat: 
asks is that the plan of paper issues proposed by Sir Robert |’ 


coin by issues of irredeemable paper. 


and William Ewart Gladstone in England shall be adopted 
America. The power to issue paper money is the power to 
row from the community without paying interest on the 
Those great financiers believed that this power should be ex 
cised only by government as the organ of the community. 

Mr. McKinley owes to his opponents an apology for this gross 
misrepresentation of their position. He has said the thing wh 
is not true, and if he have the manliness which should characte: 
ize a candidate for the chief magistracy, he cannot afford to lea 


this unretracted. 





ALTHOUGH the Republican candidate has a great deal to sa) 
about money and accords that the foremost place in his letter, yet 
With most of what 
says we have no quarrel; but two points deserve notice. Ha 
The first is his ascription of all our difficulties of finance and 
industry to the Wilson-Gorman tariff. The truth is that many o! 
them were in existence before the election of 1892. Even und 
Mr. Harrison's administration, the national revenue was falling 


Long before that date the 


he gives the largest room to protection. 


below the needs of the government. 

farmer and the planter were being pushed over the precipice by Na 

the steady depreciation of their products and the increased weight 

of their debts. The successes of the Democratic party in 189 

and 1892 were due to this fact. These two great classes of pro- wh 

ducers found the Republican party would do ‘nothing to make t 

their position a tolerable one, and they turned to the other in the Su] 

belief that they could be no worse off. Nor has America been the 

only sufferer. Both in free-trade countries like England and 

Holland and in protectionist countries like France and German: 

the same classes have suffered in the same way. It is, therefor 

quite futile to put forward the tariff as a cure-all, and to insist 

that a return to the policy of the McKinley bill will heal sores 

which were nearly as painful under that bill as now. ™ 
Nor does Mr. McKinley tell us how we are to get back to a 

protectionist policy by electing him to the Presidency. Suppose 

that the’"Republicans should carry the election, securing both 

Presidency and the majority of the House of Representatives. 

Still the veto of the Senate would block the way, just as it did in 

the last Congress. The Democrats of the Senate, whatever their 

opinions about money, will vote down any tariff bill which aims 

at anything but the increase of the national revenue. he Silk 

Republicans will unite with them in voting down any tarifi 

until the silver question is disposed of in a way satisfactory to 


; ) 
thy Ke 


ard, no tariff can be built that will protect. What gain, then, ‘or go 
the cause of protection would result from the election of Mr. Mc 
Kinley? The Republican, party and its candidate are bidding ‘0° 
votes by promising the working classes benefits they cannot secure 
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tno time durivg* the next administration will it be 





for them to carry a protective tariff through the United 





nate. Nor will they be able to plead ignorance of this 


1 the American workingman asks what 





has become of 


nises. but they 


They know the obstacles in the way, 


romising as though there were none. 


Indianapolis Convention mustered a fair representation 
rats who believe in Mr. McKinley's monetary principles 
ot swallow his theory of the Tariff. It is now understood 


ticket there nominated will receive the support of the 
at and of so many of the office holding c'ass as he can de 
i the Democratic party. This is not surprising as Mr 


nf always has felt that he himself is the greatest issue in 
) politics. The Reptublican Convention denounced his ad 
tion, and the Democrats ignored him, while denouncing 
| iysues and his use of troops to put down a railroad strike. 
s, therefore, very necessary that there should be a convention 
ud him and his administration. m 
s quite possible that these gentlemen are going to overdo 
ness. Of course it is the success of Mr. McKinley that is 
They have not the smallest 
But Mr. Me 


needs a good many Democratic votes to make up his Re 


timate object of the movement. 
f electing their candidate to the presidency. 


in losses, and cannot afford to have too many of his friends 


r this third ticket. 


It is therefore quite possible that the | 


and eclat which Mr. Cleveland's friends are giving to the | 


| party movement will result in detaching so many voters from 
Mr. 
From his point of view the success of 


real gold standard candidate, as to give sryan 
jority in several States. 


e organization of their party is not to be regretted. 





I} 


Mr. Cleveland has his personal pique to satisfy, so has Mr. 
Harr The crowd which gathered to hear him in New York 


last week were by no means Republicans only. The cheers for Mr. 


Ison, 


Cleveland were proof enough of a mixed audience. ‘The ex-presi- 


however, took the opportunity to make a partisan speech, 
re sharp points were but little blunted by the few words of 
pliment he had for Democrats who had deserted their party. 
Vational Authority vs. State Rights, and Protection ws. 
‘rade are distinctly Republican issues, and in these Mr. Harrison 


Free 


ceeded to enlighten a city which believes in neither plank, and 


which was fairly represented by the audience. It sounded as 
igh he were reminding them that they now must rally to the 


(n the money question Mr. Harrison had no new light. He 


the | 





rt of a party, whose candidate they did the most to defeat in | 


iso saw no effect on the price of silver from its remonetization; 


| no reason for a change of policy in any feature of our indus 
situation; thought the miners of silver were to profit exclusively 
tree coinage of that metal; and so on. 
excellent lawyer and as good an administrator as a shy man, witha 
Weak interest in human beings, can be. 
il Economy are no more in his way than in that of Mr. 


General Harrison is an | 


THE AMERICAN. 


But the problems of | 


K te has not even got so far as the Speaker; he does not | 
know that he does not know. 
SENATOR STEWART has replied to Senator Sherman’s his- 
reminiscences of the debates of 1874 on Resumption. He | 
imits at that time he used the words coin and gold as synony- 
in urging that an end be made of the era of irredeemable 
pa and that the country be brought back to a specie basis. 
That was the view taken by all the far-Western States, in which | 
g id ind silver were the actual currency even during the times of 
infla n. Itis only since resumption that Treasury notes have | 
been current on the Pacific slope. And what Mr. Stewart then | 


aid he would say again under the same circumstances. 
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In 1874 the antithesis of gold and silver had not yet come 


into the national consciousness. It is true that Germany was 
substituting gold coin for her silver by the helpof her French war 
indemnity, and that the Latin Union was becoming embarrassed 
by the reduced demand, and consequently excessive supply of 
silver. It was, in fact, European bimetallists like Seyd and 
Cernuschi who first fixed the attention of Americans on the ques- 
and it was Eastern men like Judge Kelley who first took it 
That Senator Stewart should 


tion ; 
up as an issue of our own politics. 
have talked with such indifference as to the distinction only shows 
thatit was not with the silver interest that the American battle 


for bimetallism began. 


Tue visit of the Viceroy Li to our country is an event of no 
ordinary significance. He is, without exception, the most eminent 
foreigner who ever set foot on our shores, Lafayette and Kossuth 
being the only visitors who could be put in comparison with him. 
He holds a place in‘contemporaneous history beside Bismarck and 
Gladstone, and has contributed as much as either to shape the 
world's destinies. It is lamentable that our national government 
should be in the hands of men so little fitted to take advantage of 
the situation. Under Mr. Cleveland has had no 
foreign policy outside our own continent, and not very much 
The Viceroy has long desired to draw closer the bonds 


our country 
within it, 
of friendly relation with us, and would be glad, so far as he is 
able, to recoriipense us by commercial advantages for support of 
Chinese autonomy against British aggressions. On the money 
question he has always felt the identity of our interests with those 
of China; but he will find our administration and our great 
centres of wealth and population hostile to the idea. For these 
reasons there is uot much to expect from his visit. 

It is most unfortunate that the President should see fit to 
receive him in a seaport city, rather than in the national capital. 
New York is the least American of cities, and yet it is given such 
prominence by its commercial position that people take it for the 
American capital. Americans in England are often asked if it is 
not so. But there is no city where opinion so little reflects that 
of the country at large, or where a foreigner is so likely to receive 
wrong impressions. 


THE disturbance in Zanzibar is important only as affecting 
the relations of England and Germany in South Africa. The 
Arab Sultans, immigrant last century from Oman, have been little 
more than chiefs and protectors of the slave trading interest, 
which has wrought such desolation in that part of the continent. 
The English have taken advantage of their family quarrels to 
establish a protectorate, professedly with the purpose of putting 
down slavery and the slave trade, but really with no such result. 
Myriads of human beings are still held in bondage under the 
British flag. The death of the reigning Sultan offered the chance 
to convert the protection into complete control, and the ‘‘ usurper,’’ 
as the English dispatches call the only claimant of the succession, 
has been shelled in his palace and driven for refuge tothe German 
Consulate. His choice of a refuge shows that he has been watch- 
ing the course of affairs in South Africa, if, indeed, he has not 
been in close communication with the Germans. At any rate, the 
Germans show a disposition to take up his cause. They will not 
assent to the English move in Zanzibar, and they refuse to sur- 
render the ‘‘ usurper’’ except on assurance that he will be treated 
as a prince and a prisoner of war. He is not to be treated as 
Arabi Bey was, when British interests in Egypt required his ban- 
In the preset temper of German diplomacy, this seems 
the beginning of a quarrel. The partitioning of Africa among the 
four Powers has been fruitful of such dissensions. When power- 
ful nations abandon all recognition of the rights of the weaker 
people, they give up the best guarantees of peace among 
themselves. 


ishment. 
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A writer in Zhe Japan Weekly Mail (Tokio) discusses the 
decadence of Buddhism as illustrated by the crop of new sects, all 
absurd and some grossly immoral, which has sprung up among 
the professed followers of the Indian sage. Of one he writes : 
‘Absurd from whatever point of view is the Aonko-A’yo, 
literally 
west of Japan, especially along the Sanyodo. 


This sect is widely distributed in the 
It will hardly be 
believed, but it is none the less true, that these pseudo-Buddhist 
Gold, 
it is urged, being the most precious thing on earth, is the visible 


Shining Gold.’ 


doctrines worship gold, gold coins of any and every sort. 
incarnation of the Deity. In worshiping this metal they are only 


adoring the inner spirit. That is delicious. Extremists hold that 
the sum of the gold coins thus given divine honors will actually 
increase by dint of fervent prayer. Thus if one prays with faith 
to a five-yen gold-piece, it will become a ten-yer coin in time, 

length of time not stated; the usual slovenliness in doctrinal statis- 
tics. Surely since the days of the Golden Calf, there never was 
a more ridiculous belicf. Yet this creed does really and truly 


exist, and Buddhist theories are twisted in some way to give a 


shadowy basis of authority toit. It need hardly be added that 
the sectarians are monometallists.’’ 

More than once it has been predicted that Buddhist ideaS 
would invade the United States, and find great currency here, 
This form of the faith would be sure to find followers, especially 
in our great cities. Indeed, it may be said to exist there already 
but our Aonko-Ayo is smarter than that of Japan. It does not 
pray to have $5 gold pieces changed into half-eagles, but it 
secures legislation by which, in the course of twenty years. they 
buy as much as $10 pieces used to. 


WHAT A STATESMAN SAYS ABOUT US. 
WHARTON BARKER, Eso., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
My Dear Sir: 

I am impressed with the strength and clearness of your 
financial articles, and with the general tone of fairness and honesty 
which pervades THE AMERICAN, 

To add to your circulation, and thus benefit our people, I 
will write on my editorial page a commendatory notice of THE 
AMERICAN, and advise our readers to subscribe for it. 

Yours truly, 
Tuos. E. 


Thompson, Ga , August 8, 1896. WATSON. 


McKINLEY'S FEARS, HOPES AND PROMISES. 


URPRISINGLY superficial, inconsistent, contradictory; such, 

in brief, is our comment on Mr. McKinley's letter of accept- 
ance. His treatment of the monetary question is superficial in 
the extreme. 
the worst blight that could befall our country, and he endeavors 


The free coinage of silver he fears; he regards it as 


to show that the gold standard is the great desideratum. That we are 
suffering from the evils of an appreciating measure of value he 
denies; he bends all his energies to show that the gold standard 
leaves nothing to be desired, that it is the most perfect measure of 
value attainable, that its abandonment would be a great misfor- 
tune. 
tions side by side with gold if such an end can be accomplished by 


Yet he hopes to see silver restored to its full money func- 


common action among the nations. An international agreement 


to this end he pledgés himself to promote, pledges himself to do | 


his utmost to disenthrone, by international agreement, that stand- 


ard which he bends all his energies to prove to be the best obtain- | 


able. In this he is inconsistent. 
form, 
welfare, if it is injurious in no way to our prosperity, why strive 


to supplant it, why waste our energies in striving to accomplish the 


But so is the Republican plat- 


‘ 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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If gold-monometallism is good, if it tends to our general | 
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restoration of bimetallism by internatiozal agreement? A)! 
ills from which we suffer Mr. McKinley attributes to the e! 

of Mr. Cleveland four years back, the resulting inaugurati: 

policy of semi free trade and, to a lesser degree, the fear 





coinage. As aremedy for our sufferings, as a panacea for 
trial stagnation, he promises a return to the policy of hig 
tection. He demands higher tariff duties, that the home marke: 


for manufactured goods may be preserved to our own ma: 

turers, that the home market for our agricultural product, 

be broadened and the farming classes benefited thereby 

test of a just tariff, he lays it down that duties should in al! ca. wi 
be sufficient to equalize such differences as may exist in wag 

by American manufacturers aud their foreign competitors. |) 

narrowing the protective system down to a system for equalirin, W 
the difference in wages, he takes a very limited and uns 

grasp of the great principle of protection. A protective tar is 
needed to protect nascent industries against the artificial 

tages conferred by accumulations of capital,—the result o/ s 
years of established industry—and against the efforts of . 
firmly established foreign manufacturers to squeeze out the : 
industries, just taking root on virgin soil, by flooding the mar] 
with their goods and selling them at any price with a vi: 
strangling their competitors and thus securing for themse! 
continued monopoly of the market. This monopoly once s: 
they can proceed to recompense themselves by raising prices. | 
laying a tax on the consumer until such time as a new nas 
competitive industry rears its head, when, in order to maintai fiy 
this monopoly, they would have to proceed to crush it 

repeating the process of underselling. Thus is centralized ca; 
used to stifle industry, and it is against the aggressions of su 
capital that our manufacturers have needed protection, perhap 
a degree greater even than the need of protection against chea; 
labor. 

But whether or not Mr. McKinley's views of the protectiy  j 
system are as superficial as his views on the silver question 
need not stop to consider. It is sufficient to know that in urging 
the maintenance of the gold standard and of the protective systen pu 
at one and the same time, he is advocating two contradictory 
icies, and that higher tariff duties can bring no relief to our man wh 
ufacturers while we persist in undermining the prosperity of ou: we 
people by adhering to the appreciating gold standard and thus Wi 


depressing prices. 

Mr. McKinley tells the manufacturer that higher tariff duties 
will bring him increased demand for his goods, higher prices 
better times. He assures the farmer that as the manufacturer 
increases production, and as labor becomes fully employed and at 
more remunerative wages, ‘‘ he will feel the glad change in the 
increased demand for his products and in the better prices which 
he will receive.”’ 

But how, in the first place, will higher tariff duties bring that 
increased demand for manufactured goods that will lead to highe: 
prices, make industry remunerative, lead to increased production 
and thereby lead to increased work, and at better pay, for wage- 
earners? A market must first be found for the manufactured 
goods, otherwise the first increase of production must lead to the 
accumulation of a surplus that can only be disposed of by cutting 
prices. You say goods of home manufacture will take the place 
of those manufactured goods that are now imported, but will! this 
of itself make a broad market such as can alone bring renewed 
prosperity ? 
the re-enactment of a McKinley tariff, the substitution of goods 
of domestic, for those of foreign manufacture? In 1891 the value 
of imports ofarticles manufactured and ready for consumption was 
$147,428,403, in 1892, $142,074,936, in 1893. $153,813,885 These 
are years under the McKinley tariff. For the fiscal year of 1595, 
imports of this same class of goods amounted in value to $140, 
778,816, for the year 1896 to $145,274,039. These are years 
under the Wilson-Gorman tariff. So in value, imports of goods o! 
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»» manufacture and ready for consumption show no increase 
ter the Wilson bill. 
owing to the fall in prices, there has been none. 
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In quantity there is an increase, but in | 


is apparent, therefore, that no marked increase of demand 


the home market is broadened. 
manufacturers against foreign competition will not suffice. 
must arise a general increased demand among our people 
wufactured goods, and such demand wil! not arise until the 
rs’ and planters’ labor becomes more remunerative. 
yben will that be? Not until they get better prices. 
under the gold standard and while the premium on gold, as 
sured by silver, approximates nearly one hundred per cent., 
never come. 
[his premium amounts to a bounty on exports from silver- 
sng to gold-using countries. Silver has 


-_ % 


The reason is simple. 
epreciated. The cost of production in silver using countries 
smeasured by silver, has not increased, prices have not risen, 
wages of labor are the same, taxes and fixed charges have 
hanged. Consequently, an ounce of gold that will exchange 
thirty-one ounces of silver as it will to-day, is worth to the 
roducer in silver-using countries twice as much as the ounce 
exchanging for sixteen ounces twenty-five years ago, and so it is 
that we find producers in silver using countries capable of pro- 
vy and willing to sell for half an ounce of gold to-day just as 
much of their produce as they asked for one whole ounce twenty- 
five years ago. 

Consequently, the price of everything in gold-using countries 
that is sold in competition with the products of silver-using coun- 
tries has been cut in half. This is the case with the wheat and 
otton we sell in the European market, and as our planters and 
farmers have not been enabled to reduce the cost of production in 

y like ratio with the fall in prices, they have been impoverished. 
We must restore silver to its place as money, restore the parity 
etween gold and silver before our farmers and planters can get 
better prices for their products, and before they will be able to 
purchase more liberally of manufactured goods. 

Moreover, this bounty in the shape of a premium on gold 
which producers in silver-using countries enjoy, is directly, as 
well as indirectly, working to the injury of our manufacturers. 
We have seen how by impoverishing farmer and planter this bounty 

vorking to the injury of the manufacturer. But direct competi- 

mm with manufactured goods of Chinese and Japanese production 

snow to be met—a competition that grows more pressing from 
to day. And against this competition, fostered by a pre- 

u on gold equal to a bounty of one hundred per cent., of what 

| will a tariff be ? 

| so long as this bounty remains the Japanese and Chinese pro- 

r will be on the same footing with our manufacturers, enjoy- 
ng to the full the advantage of their cheap labor just as they 


| under natural conditions and absolute free trade. 


Build it one hundred per cent. high, and 


In Mr. McKinley’s dissertation on the silver question there 
ist one sound sentence on which all honest men can agree: 
When we part with our labor, our products, or our property,’’ 
vrites, ‘‘ we should receive in return money which is as stable 
‘uchanging in value as the ingenuity of honest men can 
ltis just this kind of money that the bimetallic standard, a 
sure based on two commodities, will give us; it is just this 
sul of money that gold is not, that silver is in much greater 
‘gree than gold. The purchasing power of $100 of gold to-day, 
is measured by commodities in general, is as great as that of 
the purchasing power of one hundred ounces of 
ounces 


$167 go in 1873; 
‘iver is as great to day as the purchasing power of 89% 
(873. In other words, gold has appreciated by nearly sixty- 
eight per cent., by an average of three per cent. a year, silver has 
lepreciated by 10% per cent., by an average of one-half of one 


So it is that silver has proven most stable and 








Per cent. per year. 





; will bring real prosperity to our manufacturers can come | 
The simple protection of | 


And | 
And that 
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unchanging in value, not gold. If they were both joined together 
we would get a nearer approach to stability, for thea many fluc- 
tuations in production of one or the other metal and now affecting 
values much, would have no effect at all. 

Mr. McKinley tells us the effect of free coinage would be to 
reduce property values ; he also tells us that it would drive all our 
gold out of circulation and force a speedy contraction of our cur- 
rency. How the free coinage of silver would force the exporta- 
tion of gold by reducing property values Mr. McKinley does not 
explain. Gold is exported because it is preferred by our foreign 
creditors to our property. If the effect of free coinage will be to 
reduce property values, the inevitable result will be not that our 
foreign creditors will love gold more and property less, but that 
just as we reduce the price asked for our property they will evince 
a stronger and stronger preference for our property over gold. 
Consequently gold could) not be driven abroad and _ prices 
depressed at one and the same time. 

In referring to the coinage of silver on account of the silver 
miner Mr. McKinley belittles himself. He declares ‘the owner 
of the silver bullion would get the dollar. It would belong to him 
and to nobody else. Other people would get it only by their labor, 


’ 


the products of the land or something of value He advances 
this to substantiate his assumption that no one would be benefited 
by free coinage, that the farmer would get no more for his crops, 
the manufacturer for his products or the wage earner for his labor 
than now. But how is it, we would ask, that gold is put in cireu- 
And does Mr. 


McKinley arise and tell us the gold so coined benefits the gold 


lation? In exactly this way and in no other way. 
miner and is of service to no one else because we must give some- 
thing in exchange for it? The trouble is we have to give too 
much. If Mr. McKinley saw this and seeing it had the courage 
to say so he would not be lending himself to supporting the ap- 
preciating gold standard that is sapping the vitality of our people. 
What we need is to cheapen gold, cheapen gold so we need not 
part with so much of our labor to obtain it and this can be done 
by putting silver by its side to share the demands for money. 
And to say that the gold dollar thus cheapened will not be easier 
to get, that is take less labor, and less of the products of labor, to 
get than now is absurd. And to say it will take less labor and 
less of the products of labor to get it, is equivalent to saying wages 
would be higher and prices higher. 

Mr. McKinley also assures us that ‘‘it is not more money that 
we want, ‘‘that’’ what we want is to put the money we already have 


’ 


at work.’’ But how, we would ask, are you going to put the money 
we have at work until you take steps to check the fall in prices? 
You never can for while prices are falling and money grows in 
idleness it will shun investment in industrial enterprises, and it can- 
not be drawn out of its retirement until prices show a tendency to 
rise and productive enterprises to yield a certain profit, that will 
not be subjected to the risk of being wiped out by depreciation of 
stock through falling prices. Once this tendency becomes marked 
and the owners of money will anxiously seek to invest it in the 
products of labor, for when such products are rising, money kept 
in idleness loses in purchasing power just as when prices are fall- 
ing its value grows greater. To avoid such loss and to partake in 
the profit of rising prices owners of money will gladly employ it 
in industrial pursuits as soon as the appreciation of gold is checked, 
but until such appreciation is checked they never will. 

Until we check the fall in prices consequent on the apprecia- 
tion of gold there can be no revival of prosperity. Until we do this 
all efforts to restore prosperity must prove futile, for while prices 
are falling no one engaged in the production of wealth can pros- 
per. The fruits of toil are swept away by depreciation in value, 
labor is thus made unremunerative, industry discouraged and pro- 
duction curtailed. 
activity. 


Thus industrial stagnation takes the place of 
In brief, falling prices paralyze industry and until we re- 
move this blight all our efforts to free ourselves from our sufferings 
and place ourselves on the high road to prosperity must fail. 
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THE FALSE PLEADINGS OF MR. HARRISON. 





TRENUOUSLY have Republicans striven to make it appear 
that the bond issues authorized by Mr. Cleveland have had 
their origin in Democratic mal-administration, the passage of the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff bill and revenue deficits, and so it is not 
surprising to find General Harrison harping on the same chord 
Ostensibly, the bonds which have been issued on four separate 
occasions during the past three years and to an aggregate of $262,- 
315,400, were sold in order to secure gold, with which to replen- 
ish the gold reserve depleted by the presentation of greenbacks 


and ‘Treasury notes for redemption, On the occasion of each 


bond issue, the gold reserve was depleted to much below the 
arbitrary sum of $100,000,009 —a sum fixed upon by many as 
the limit of safety—and suspension of gold payments seemed to 
be inevitable unless prompt steps were taken to replenish the 
reserve. But right here the partisan Republican, resolved on 
shouldering the blame for our financial troubles on the Democratic 
party alone, steps in and asserts that if it had not been for the 
Treasury deficits consequent on Democratic administration of our 
finances, the gold reserve would not have been depleted and 
there would have been no occasion for the issue and sale of bonds 
for gold. 

And itis on this ground of a deficit in revenues that Mr. 
Harrison took his stand in his address of Thursday week. If 
only he had been continued in office, if only he had been permit 
ted to continue in the management of our finances, there would 
have been notrouble, there would have been no deficits, no deple- 
tion of our gold reserve and no necessity to replenish it with bor 
rowed gold. But he was not continued in office. Democratic 
incompetency soon resulted in large Treasury deficits, and these 
Treasury deficits in depletion of the gold reserve and consequent 
bond issues. Such is Mr. Harrison's plaint. That the revenue 
deficit has been the true cause of the bond issues Mr. Harrison 
declares himself to be convinced. Thus he says: ‘‘ The bond 
sales have been made necessary by reason of this deficit because I 
think every one will agree that, asa financial problem, it is one 
thing when you have $300,000,000 surplus in the Treasury to 
keep one dollar in three in gold, and quite another when you have 
only $125,c00,000 in the Treasury all told."’ 

Thus we are left to infer that as a result of Democratic 
administration of our finances, as a result of the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff and of Treasury deficits, the cash balance of the govern- 
ment was cut down from $300,000,000 to $125,000,000; that then 
it was quite impossible to keep out of this small cash balance 
$:00,000,000 in gold, and that consequently borrowing gold 
became a necessity. Such an assertion falls from the lips of Mr. 
Harrison with little grace. On the last day of February, 1893 
four days before he handed the government over to Mr. Cleve- 
land—the cash balance of the government stood at $124. 128,088. 
Yet Mr. Harrison hasthe audacity to attribute the bond issues to 
the falling away of the cash balance of the government conse- 


quent on the deficit in revenues, due, he insists, on a reversal of | 


the Republican policy of high protection. The surplus of $300,- 
000,000 of which he speaks, and which existed during the early 
eighties, was dissipated for a large part during his own adminis- 
tration, and when he handed the reins of government over to Mr. 
Cleveland he handed over a cash balance which he now refers to 
as inadequate to support a gold reserve of $100,000,000, 

Mr. Harrison must remember that only by postponing the 
payment of claims against the government was his Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Foster, enabled to avoid making encroachments 
on the gold reserve of $100,000,000. In fact, this gold was the 
oaly money available to meet the current and accruing indebted- 
ness of the governnient; for that part of the cash balance in 
excess of the $100,000,000 gold consisted largely of subsidiary 
silver coius and balances in the hands of disbursing agents. Mr. 


Harrison must also remember that, in anticipation of an early | 
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bond issue, Mr. Foster, his Secretary of the Treas: 
ordered the preparation of plates for an issue of bonds 

the same circumstances that led finally to the issue of b 

in full operation long before Mr. Cleveland assumed for t). x 
Oud time the responsibilities of office. 

Moreover, at the present time the cash balance of th: 
ment is $250,000,000 not $125,000,000, and yet a few 
since, the gold reserve fell much below $100,000,000, and 
of bonds was only averted by the action of the banks in < 


gold in exchange for legal tenders, and by the exchang: 
putting a stop tothe export of gold and consequent drai: 
gold reserve by borrowing abroad instead of shipping gold 
their drafts. : 

Then, too, if the deficit in revenues his alone made 1 
the borrowing of gold how is it that it has been necessar 
row $130,000,000 of gold beyond the aggregate of the ‘| 
deficits. Since the inauguration of Mr. Cleveland the 
tures of the government have exceeded the receipts by $ 
ooo. During the same time we have bought $290.0 
gold. It is, therefore, quite clear that a deficit in revenu 
alone responsible for the borrowing of gold. There is 
deeper cause, a cause for which Mr. Harrison is equal) 
sible with Mr. Cleveland. 

If, during the past three years receipts had equa‘! 
expenditures, it is quite possible that there would not h 
a necessity to borrow as much as we have, but it is pueri! 
that borrowing could have been avoided. At no tim 
depleted cash balance consequent on a deficit in revenues th 
cause of a bond issue. The immediate cause was the dep! 
of the gold reserve. Now, if there had been no deficit in: 
during the past three years some $160,000,000 of greenba 
Treasury notes that have been redeemed with borrowed go! 
paid out again to meet the deficit in revenues would be loc! 
the Treasury, and if, on the top of this we had bought $2 
ooo of gold, our cash balance to-day would be in the neighbor! 
of $410,0c00,000 instead of $250,000,000. 

Such a piling up of money in the Treasury, and cons 
contraction of our currency, could not have failed to greatly depr 
prices, and thus have accomplished the purpose of the gold 
tractionists, whose aim is to prevent the export of gold by 
prices down, down, down until our creditors evince a prefere: 
for our commodities over gold. The present inflow of gold » 
not be taken for a proof that this level of prices has been r 
for the gold now on its way to America is being sent to b 
to our people not to buy our commodities. It is attracted 
low prices, but by high interest rates. 

Now, if there had been no deficit in revenues it woul 
taken less borrowing than it has to contract our currency t 
degree that has actually been accomplished. In short, the p: 
low level of prices might have been reached with less borrow. 
But borrowing could not have been avoided, and more bort 
would be the prospect until finally we had locked up 
Treasury notes and greenbacks in the Treasury and cause! a © 
astrous fall in prices, such as must bankrupt our people, for un” 
the gold standard only by forcing prices lower and lowe! 
prevent the exportation of our gold. Unless we contract our 
rency by bond issues, borrowing gold, redeeming greenbacks 4! 
Treasury notes and piling up such currency in the Treas: 
currency will be automatically contracted by the export of ¢ 
for only by contraction of our currency can prices be forced ¢ 
and under the gold standard prices must fall lower and lower }' 
as gold, relatively to the demands of a growing population 
scarcer. 

The true cause that has led to borrowing is simply ts 
have knocked out one of the supports, silver, that was hb 
hold our paper currency and we have thrown the whol 
holding up this superstructure on the single support of 2 
have cut away the basis of our credit fabric but we hay 
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| the volume of government paper resting upon it. Conse- 





itly our system has become top heavy. We have stepped to 
gold standard without making the necessary preparations. We 
endeavoring to support a greater volume of paper on out 
stock of gold than other gold standard countries, we are endeavor 
to hold up prices above the’ gold level and the result is a 
steady drain on our gold, a drain that must continue until we do 
f two things; restore the bimetallic basis and lift prices all 

the gold standard world of those products of silver using 
oles that are sold in competition with our own products or con 
t our currency to the fold basis and so depress prices as to in 
our creditors to take commodities in preference to gold. 
irse that must bankrupt our people and a task that is well nigh 
that weighs 


wless owing to the great foreign indebtedness 


yu upon us and must become more burdensome just as prices 


Mr. Harrison also took occasion to ridicule the ability of the 
\ited States to restore the parity between gold and silver by 
ening our mints to the free coinage of silver as they are now 

n to the free coinage of gold. ‘‘We hear a‘great deal’’ he said, 
ibout the great resources and wealth and power of this country; 
it what is the use of talking about all that when you do not pro 

‘to put this.wealth and power behind the silver dollar at all.’’ 
l'ruly, under free coinage no one proposes that the government 
should redeem silver dollars in gold, anymore than the government 
But all this wealth that Mr. Har- 
rison declares powerless to effect the value of the silver dollar be 


w redeems gold with silver. 


use the government would not pledge itself to use such wealth 
to buy gold to redeem the silver dollar, would make a demand 
for the silver dollar as it now makes a demand for the gold dollar 
ind this demand would confer value on silver as it does now on 
rald 


) 
RUG. 


This wealth which is produced in such great quantity by 
our | 
the United States equal in volume the exchanges of the whole of 


eople must be exchanged, aid so it is that the exchanges of 

urope aside from Great Britain and Russia. Consequently the 
opening of our mints to silver would be equivalent, have an equal 
effect on the relative value of gold and silver to the opening of all 

S the mints of Europe, excepting those of Britain and Russia, to the 
ree coinage of silver under international agreement. 

These exchanges in the United States equal in volume to 
those of all western continental Europe can not be carried on by 
arter. They must be carried on through the medium of money, 

To 


the amount of goods to be exchanged there is a demand tor money 


either directly with money or with credits resting on money. 


ind it is this great power, this great demand for money that the 

United States can put behind the silver dollar and take away from 

- gold dollar,—take away from the gold dollar and put behind 

silver dollar until the gold dollar falls and the silver rises until 

the parity is restored. But all this Mr. Harrison fails to see. With 

wing ‘ie law of supply and demand as affecting money he seems to be 

: nacquainted, So he continues in ar effort to drive home his state- 

ent that the opening of our mints to silver would have no effect 

5 the gold value of silver. ‘‘You may make me take a silver dol- 

lar for a debt; but if I have bought my goods at gold prices you 

innot make me give as many yards of cloth for a silver dollar as 

| have been in the habit of giving for a gold one. If I havea gold 

$ al llar in this hand and a silver one in that, and you declare they 

‘equal, and J can take that gold dollar to a bullion broker and 

two dollars for it, I know it is a lie. If I have nothing 

ta gold dollar and sugar is twenty pounds for a dollar, I will 

‘ give that gold dollar for twenty pounds of sugar. I will take 

‘round to a broker and get two silver dollars for it. I then get 
> twenty pounds of sugar and have one silver dollar left.’’ 

But surely Mr. Harrison if you found an advantage in taking 
ir gold dollar around to the bullion broker and getting two silver 
lars for it, would not everyone else with purchases to make or 
ts to pay find a similar advantage? And if this were so, how 





| 
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»g do you suppose the bullion broker would be willing to give 
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two silver dollars for the gold dollar which everybody wanted to 
sell but nobody to buy? Clearly there would be a great pressure 
to sell gold dollars, and great demand for silver dollars, and at 
the same time little demand for gold dollars and few silver dollars 
for sale. Consequentiy gol! would fall and silver rise and thus 
the parity be restored. 

Mr. Harrison also dilates on the injuries the wage earner 
would suffer from free coinage. Prices he tells us as the result 
of free coinage would be marked up at once by 100 per cent. 

The cost of everything to the wage-earner would be doubled 
but while the store-keeper marked up his goods the wage-earner 
could not mark up his wages and so he would find the purchasing 
power of his wages greatly reduced. Such is the plea Mr. Harri- 
But the 
he is the very last to get any benefit of a fall in prices, and then 


son makes to the wage-earner. Wwage-earner knows that 
only to a limited degree, that it is long after wholesale prices fall 
before retail prices fall, that though the price of wheat has fallen 
much, the price of bread has fallen little, he knows that as 
prices have fallen, employment has grown Slack and he knows 
He 


that anything that will give him opportunity to work will benefit 


that as work has become scarce wages have fallen. knows 
him, he knows that such opportunity will be greatest when pro- 
duction is most remunerative and employers anxious to increase 
production with as little delay as possible, and he knows that then 
and then only can he command a raise in wages. 

And while prices are falling, industrial enterprises cannot 
vield a profit as they should, consequently production is curtailed 
and employment slack. It is only when prices are rising that the 
profits of industry are such as to lead to extended production and 
increased demand for labor. So when prices are rising the wage- 
earner finds full employment for his time and at better wages. 
Thus his income is increased and this increase in income is not 
lost through the necessity of paying enhanced prices for what he 
buys. Prices of those things which he buys tend to rise but 
they cannot be marked up by too per cent. as Mr. Harrison 
assumes they would be. They would be marked up in response 
to the increased demands of wage-earners just as they were 
marked down; that is, luxuries, household comforts, etc.,first; the 
necessaries of life last of all. The reason for this is just this. 
The demand for household comforts and those things that could 
be dispensed with has fallen off greatly with the wage-earners’ 
impoverishment, but the demand for food, for the necessaries of 
life has fallen but very little. 
There would be little increased demand for the 


And with better wages this would 
be reversed. 
necessaries of life and little advance in price but for the comforts 
and luxuries of life there would bea greatly increased demand 
and consequently a proportionate rise in prices. 

To the cause which he has espoused, Mr. Harrison in his 
addresses of last week did, perhaps, full justice but to his own intel- 
ligence little credit. 


FALSE DIAGNOSTS OF OUR ILLS—A FUTILE REMEDY 
AND THE TRUE. 





AKING a false diagnosis of our ills, Mr. McKinley offers a 
remedy that will not cure. To tariff changes he attributes 
our financial difficulties, to higher tariff duties he points as a rem- 
edy. But higher tariff duties will not effect a cure of ills that have 
come upon us not as the result of tariff changes, actual or threat- 
ened, but as the result of our pursuit of a false financial policy— 
a policy that has led to the constant appreciation of gold and 
resulting fall of prices, that is the seat of all our sufferings and the 
foundation of the impending disaster and ruin that hang like a 
pall over the business world. 

In short, it is from falling prices we suffer. Changes in 
tariff neither brought the fall nor can higher tariff duties bring that 
rise in prices than can alone restore confidence, lead to a revival 
of enterprise and turn industrial stagnation into activity, 
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In making out his case, Mr. McKinley draws freely on 
assumptions, and certain of his statements as to the effects of the 
Wilson tariff on our foreign trade call for notice. We regret to 
say that the candidate of the Republican party in striving to lay 
the root of all evils at the door of the Wilson-Gorman tariff makes 
certain comparisons of our foreign trade under the Wilson and 
McKinley tariffs that bear indubitable evidence of an intention to 
mislead, to impose upon, to convey a false impression to American 
voters. These are the comparisons Mr. McKinley makes : 


a? 


The decreas: in our exports of American products and man- 
ufactures during the first fifteen months of the present tariff, as 
contrasted with the exports of the first fifteen months of the tariff 
of 1890 was $220, 353, 320. 

‘* The excess of exports over imports during the first fifteen 
months of the tariff of 1890 was $213,972,968, but only $56,758,- 
623 under the first fifteen months of the tariff of 1894, a loss 
under the latter of $157,214,345. 

‘* The net loss in the trade balance of the United States has 
been $196,983,607 during the first fifteen months’ operation of 
the tariff of 1894, as compared with the first fifteen months of the 
tariff of 18g0."’ 

His first statement is intended to convey the impression that 
the Wilson tariff was the cause of a marked decrease in exports, 
and he goes on later to point out that under the McKinley law 
the value of our exports attained the highest point in our history. 
The fiscal year 1892 was one of phenomenally large exports, 
larger by $125,- 
The next year they fell off to 
$847,665,194, and this Mr. McKinley attributes to ‘‘the threat of 
unfriendly tariff legislation.’’ But the assumption that the great 
increase in volume of exports for the fiscal year 1892 over pre- 
vious years had its origin in the McKinley tariff and that the sub- 
sequent decline was due to fear of tariff changes is absolutely 
without foundation. 


exports aggregating in value $1,030,278,148 


000,000 than ever before or since. 


The true cause of the great volume of 
exports for the year ending June 30, 1892, was simply this: Our 
wheat crop of 1891 was of enormous total ; 611,780,000 bushels 
were harvested—nearly 100,000,000 bushels more than ever before 
or since, at least 150,000,000 in excess of our average harvest. 
This crop was, of course, marketed in the fiscal year 1892, and 
circumstances so willed it that there should be not only an ample 
market but at advancing prices—for 1891 was a year of crop failures 
in Europe, the winter of 1891-'92 the date of the Russian famine. 
So it is to circumstances having no connection with tariff changes 
that the falling off in exports of the first fifteen months under the 
Wilson tariff compared to the first fifteen months of the McKinley 
tariff was due. To this Mr. McKinley wilfully closed his eyes. 

The next comparison Mr. McKinley makes is even more 
unfair, Imports following the passage of the Wilson bill were 
unduly large, for goods had been held back by importers for 
months in anticipation of reduced tariff duties. On the other 
hand, following the enactment of the McKinley tariff with its 
higher range of duties, imports were smaller becaus2 pending its 
passage, goods were rushed in by importers to take advantage of 
the old rates of duty. If Mr. McKinley had eliminated the first 
five or six months following the passage of each act he would 
have arrived at a fairer comparison, but the picture would not 
have been as desired. 

The following statement giving the merchandise trade bal- 
ances of the United States during the past seven years will show 
that the excess of exports over imports was largest for the fiscal 
year 1894, a year during which imports owing to the impending 
revision of the tariff were abnormally small. The second largest 
trade balance is recorded for the fiscal year 1892, a year of phe- 
nomenally large exports, as already explained. 
do not show off the McKinley tariff to advantage. 


The other years 
The year 1891 


during eleven months of which the McKinley tariff was in opera- 
tion, shows a smaller favorable trade balance than either of the 
years during which the Wilson tariff has been in operation, and 
the fiscal year 1893 shows an adverse trade balance, 
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Fiscal year \Excess of Exports Excess of Imports 


Saat | over Im ports. over Exports. 
1890) | $68,518,275 
1891 | 89,564,614 11monthsunder McKink 
1892 202,875,686 : . . McKinley tariff 
1893 1S" 18,737,728 do 
1s4 237 145,950 wea ee ee do 
1805 75,568,200 ; . 10 months under’ Wilson tins 
1S} 102,896,914 a : . . Wilson tariff 


—— —— 





Clearly the financial troubles that have beset Mr. Cleveland's 
administration have not had their origin in small trade balances 
Adverse trade balances have not been the occasion of gold exports 
for adverse balances there have not been. On the contrar) 
excess of exports over imports during the three years Jun 
1893, to June 30, 1896, under Mr. Cleveland's administra: 
ran much in excess of the aggregate favorable trade balances 
during the three corresponding years, June 30, 1889, to Jun 
1892, of Mr. Harrison's administration. Three years under 
Mr. Harrison showed a favorable merchandise trade balance 
$310,958,575 ; three years under Mr. Cleveland of $415,611 ,0%4 

Surely, then, we cannot rightly attribute the export of gold 
the drain on our Treasury reserve and the resulting bond issu 
to adverse conditions of foreign trade. 
lies in our immense foreign indebtedness, in the fall in prices that 


f 


The cause lies deeper 


has subtly added to its burden—a fall in prices that has impover 
ished our people, made investments in industrial enterprises 
unremunerative and led to the withdrawal of money from the 
channels of industry. To the financial centres it has been attracted 
and consequently to Europe it has flown, there to seek investment 
in government loans and in the bonds of old-established railroads 
etc., but to shun investments in new enterprises. A rise in prices 
will check this flow; for, with rising prices, money will flow back 
again into the channels of industry, attracted by the profit held 
out by investments in the products of labor when such products 
are commanding higher prices day after day, and driven out of 
retirement by the certainty of a loss in value if kept in fidleness 
a loss proportionate to its lessened purchasing power, just as 
prices rise. 

A remedy for our financial ills can only be found in higher 
prices, and higher prices a tariff aiming to be protective, cannot 
under the gold standard, bring. Consequently, the remedy 0! 
higher tariff duties held out by Mr. McKinley would prove futile to 
bring better times; prove futile to check the drain on our gold 
for export ; prove futile to avert a continuance of bond sales for 
We can prevent the export of gold and maintain gold pay- 
ments only by cheapening the gold that has been so unduly 
enhanced in value by the ruinous course pursued by the Western 
nations during the past quarter of a century. 


gold. 


Let us take steps to cheapen gold and our foreign creditors 
will no longer strive to take it from us. It is because gold is 
growing more and more valuable from day to day; because tls 
purchasing power is becoming greater and greater; because those 
who hold the products of labor are becoming impoverished while 
those who hold gold are becoming enriched, that the struggle ‘or 
gold is so insistent. Reverse these conditions by cheapening gold 
and the competition among the owners of money will not be to 
add to their holdings of gold, but to invest it in the products 0! 
labor; for while gold is falling—or, in other words, prices rising— 
those who have it invested in productive enterprises will prosper. 
while those who keep it idle or invest it in securities yielding 4 
fixed income—an income that neither falls as production 1at- 
guishes or rises as production becomes more remunerative—w!!! 
suffer a loss of wealth. So cheapen gold and our foreign credit 
ors will not want it. They will want our commodities, want to 
invest their gold in our industrial enterprises, and then the ‘ow 
of gold away from our shores will cease. , 

By making gold dearer and dearer—that is, by depres-ing 
prices further and further—we, a debtor people, cannot hope 
avert universal bankruptcy and finally suspension of gold pay- 
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ments; for the dearer golf grows the greater will be the inclina- 
tion to withdraw it from industrial enterprises and the greater will 
the tendency of gold to accumulate in the financial centers. 

We pay our debts with commodities. Prices are so low that 
we cannot export a sufficient volume of merchandise in excess of 
imports to meet the charges of our foreign indebtedness. Clearly 
then we cannot hope to pay them by still further impairing the 
jebt-paying power of our exports, yet this is the only remedy the 
gold contractionists have to offer for gold exports. If we were 
not a debtor nation we might maintain the single gold standard, 
as other gold-monometallic nations, by depressing prices to the 
contracted gold level, and until that point was reached where 
exports would balance and pay for imports. But burdened with 
foreign interest charges, aggregating $200,000,000 a year, this is 
juite impossible, for as, we depress prices the burden of this 
indebtedness becomes heavier and heavier. Handicapped by such 
a load, our efforts to prevent the suspension of gold payments must, 

we adhere to the policy of gold monometallism and _ falling 
prices, result in failure, for we cannot go on forever increasing the 
volume of our exports, and this is what we must do to meet the 
charges on our foreign indebtedness that cill for more and more 
{ our produce in settlement, just as prices fall. 

Higher prices we must have or general bankruptcy and sus- 
pension of gold payments is inevitable. We must advance prices 
s) that our commodities will go further in paying our indebtedness, 
so that we can meet interest charges without borrowing and 
reduce the principal of ourindebtedness. And to advance prices, 
not a mere local inflation but a general advance in prices in 
the markets of the gold standard countries where we dispose of 
our surplus products, is within our power. Restore silver to its 
place as money, throw upon silver a share of the money functions 
and let silver bear equally with gold the demand for money, and 
we can check the appreciation of gold. Not only this, but we can 


raise the price of silver, raise the price of silver as measured by 


commodities while we depress the price of gold, and as we thus 
bring gold and silver together the gold cost of everything bought 
in silver-using countries, and for which the same price in silver is 
asked, will rise. Consequently the ruinous competition with the 
countries in which gold is at a premium will be surmounted, the 
market for our products will be broadened, and at the same time 
in response to the increased demand prices will rise. Then will 
come a revival of industrial activities, enterprises strangled by the 
loss of profits consequent on depreciation of stock, losses against 
which the producer can only guard by ceasing to produce, will 
take on new life, the burdens of our foreign indebtedness under 
which we are now tottering to a fall would be lightened, and as 
these burdens were lightened, and as the demand for gold for 
export ceased the financial difficulties which now confront us, 
threatening our people with ruin and our government with suspen- 
sion of gold payments, would disappear. 


WOMAN’S WAYS. 


LOWERS spring to blossom where she walks 
The careful ways of duty; 
Our hard, stiff lines of life with her 
Are flowing curves of beauty. 


Our homes are cheerier for her sake, 
Our door-yards brighter blooming, 
And all about the social air 
Is sweeter for her coming. 


Unspoken homilies of peace 
Her daily life is preaching; 
The still refreshment of the dew 
Is her unconscious teaching. 


And never tenderer hand than hers 
Unknits the brow of ailing; 

Her garments to the sick man’s ear 
Have music in their trailing. 


Her presence lends its warmth and health 
To all who come before it, 

If woman lost us Eden, such 
As she alone restore it. 


—John G, Whittier, 
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Miss Jane Harrison, of England, who was the first woman to 
receive the degree of LL.D., has recently been made a member 
of the Archeological Society of Berlin. 


*, 


To cure ‘‘house nerves,’’ a feminine disorder that is very try- 
ing the victim should lie for an hour a day at full length on a bed 
that has no pillows and is as free from soft mattresses as a prison 
pallet. 

* 


Besides doing the butter making, cooking, washing, and house- 
work for her family, an 80-year-old woman of Whitneyville, Me., 
walks a mile or two daily to pick blueberries, for which she gets 
about eight cents a quart. 

Mrs. Miller, wife of a sawmill owner near Dubois, Pa., is nota 
typical new woman, but she is aiding her husband in a unique and 
commendable way. She regularly acts as engineer in the mill, 
and can manage the steam power as well as any man, 


*y* 


Women who:sleep a great deal and comfortably, who are ad- 
dicted to naps, and regard nine hours of wholesome rest as abso- 
lutely requisite to their physical well being, are the women who 
defy the frosting hand of time. These are the women whose 
wrinkles are few and far between, and whose eyes remain the 
brightest, and cheeks the rosiest for the longest period after the 
bloom of youth has fled. 


2k 


The Emperor of Russia has conferred the Order of St. Cather- 
ine upon the Duchess of Connaught. This is the second order iu 
Russia, and is for ladies only, the members being empresses, 
queens, princesses and ladies of the very highest rank and distine- 
tion. It was founded by Peter the Great as a memorial of the ser- 
vices rendered to him by his wife during the war with the Turks. 
The Empress is the grand mistress, and the members wear a broad 
pink ribbon with silver border, to which is suspended an image of 
St. Catherine, and on the left breast is worn a silver star with a 
white cross on a red ground. The Queen, the Princess of Wales 
and the Duchess of Coburg all have the Order of St. Catherine. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 








O relieve bunions,$paint them with tincture of iodine night and 


morning. 


* 


‘For a boil on the end of the nose, where an ordinary poultice 
would be of no avail,’’ says The Medical Times, ‘‘Dr. Carl Seiler 
recommends a raw cranberry, crushed and laid over the part, and 
kept in place with a dab of stiff boiled starch. He finds it to re- 
lieve the excruciating pain in a short time, and cure the trouble 
in twenty four hours.’’ ; 

* 

One of the biggest mistakes about food which people make is 
to forget that the true value of food to anybody is the measure of 
its digestibility. Half a pound of cheese is vastly more nourish- 
ing, as regards its mere composition, than half a pound of beef, 
but while the beef will be easily digested, and thus be of vast ser- 
vice to us, the cheese is put out of court altogether for ordinary 
folks by reason of indigestibility. We should bear this rule in 
mind when we hear people comparing one food with another in re- 
spect to their chemical value. 

he 

Nature takes the time when one is lying down to give the 
heart rest, and that organ consequently makes ten strokes less a 
minute than when one is in an upright posture. Multiply that by 
sixty minutes and it is 600 strokes. Therefore in eight hours spent 
in lying down the heart is saved nearly 5,0 0strokes, and as the heart 
pumps six ounces of blood with each stroke it lifts 30,000 ounces 
less of blood in a night of eight hours spent in bed than when one 
is in an upright position. As the blood flows so much more slowly 
through the veins when one is lying down one must supply them 
with extra covering to provide the warmth usually furnished by 
circulation. 

The more common injuries of bicycle riders are simple con- 
tusions. A bruise or contusion consists of an injury to the tissues 
in which the small blood vessels have been broken, allowing the 
escape of blood into the flesh and under the skin. Can it be ob- 
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tained, the very best treatment for a bruise is with water as hot as 
it can be borne and a little hotter than the patient usually thinks 
necessary. Curiously enough, when hot water is nut obtainable, 
the next best treatment is cold water. The dispute between hot 
and cold water in the treatment of such injuries has arisen from a 
lack of knowledge of the fact that both are good, though we are 
strongly of the opinion that hot water is better than cold. If there 
is great pain, the clothing may be saturated with laudanum or with 
alcohol. 


Use a medicine glass with the amount of each spoonful and 
drop marked upon it. Teaspoonfuls and tablespoonfuls are al- 
ways mentioned, but as these vary in size it is not safe to rely upon 
them. Drops, too, cannot be properly measured without a glass. 

Keep the medicine glass periectly clean. It shonld be washed 
out after each dose, in readiness for the next time It is desira- 
ble that if the patient is to have medicine with a strong smell, oils, 
etc., to keep a glass specially for them, letting it soak in hot water 
for half an hour after use to remove all disagreeable odor. It is 
impossible to cleanse such a glass in a few moments. 

When the medicine is being poured out, hold the label upper- 
most, in order that it may not become stained with any drops es- 
caping down the side of the bottle. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, 
AUTHORS, ACTORS AND ARTISTS. 

DITOR GERBER is making 7he Daily Telegram of Reading 
an up-to-date newspaper. It has a large and growing cir- 

culation not only in Reading but throughout Berks county, and 

its influence is undoubtedly powerful amongst all classes of the 

people. Its support of bimetallism is unwavering and logical. 

*% 

Wind and Water is the title of a new monthly magazine 
issued by the D. H. Anderson Publishing Company, 153-155 
La Salle street, Chicago, Ill., in the interest of dealers in and 
manufacturers of windmills, well-drilling machines, hydraulic 
and irrigating machinery, etc. It is well illustrated and contains 
much information of a valuable character relating to irrigation 
and kindred subjects. 

ko 

The Daily News,fShenandoah, Pa., is making an aggressive 
Full of news that is clean 
and wholesome, earnest and capable in its battle for the right, it 


fight ‘‘ for free silver—free people.”’ 


has the unbounded confidence of its continually widening circle 
of readers. 
Kk 

According to the Strand Musical Magazine, the oldest living 
English composer is Charles Solomon, whose song ‘‘ I Arise from 
Dreams of Thee,’’ was published sixty years ago. 

** 

Charles R. Miller will continue to edit 7he 7imes, New York, 
which, under its changed ownership has a new publisher and gen- 
eral manager in Adolph S. Ochs, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

KOK 

The Wilkesbarre Leader is one of the ablest and most enter- 
prising newspapers in Luzerne county, Pa. It is ‘‘ knocking 
spots’’ out of the arguments of the gold-bugs’ Record, and is in 
all of its varied departments a credit to the intelligent men and 
women of Wilkesbarre. 


Kk 


’ 


* 

Max Pemberton, author of ‘‘ The Iron Pirate’’ and other 
thrilling stories of adventure, has accepted the editorship of Cas- 
sell’'s Family Magazine. 

* 

Vienna will celebrate the hundredth anniversary of Franz 
Schubert next year by an exhibition of objects connected with the 
composer and a series of performances of his works. 


* ok 
* 


An unpublished manuscript of Bossuet, containing the lost 
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second volume of the ‘‘ Etats de raison,’’ the existence of v 
had come to be doubted, has just been discovered in the |; 





of the St. Sulpice Seminary in Paris. 
* + 

London young women posing for the altogether do not 
with the approval of the examiners at South Kensington 
their last report they say : ‘* The examiners regret to say th 
standard of former years has not been maintained this year 
drawings from the life, especially when the female figure has 
the subject. They continue urgently to recommend that 
ter-shaped and proportioned models should be set befor: 
students.’ 

i 
General Bartolomeo Mitre, ex-President of the Arg: 
Republic, and well known as a writer of note, is now at 
upon a monumental history of his country, and, perhaps 
America, if he lives long enough to accomplish his intention 
venerable statesman and historian, who ts now an old mai 
collected a mass of documents for that purpose, a large por! 
which consists of the correspondence he has had with all th: 
who have played a part in South American politics. Ge: 
Mitre hardly feels the weight of his many years, and he 
from morning till night at his book, which will reveal 
secrets of Spanish-American history. 

* * 

The Publishers’ Weekly, New York, of the 22d inst., ha 
editorial on ‘‘ The Accounting of Publishers to Authors" that is 
as interesting as it is valuable to both literary folks and thx 
who publish their works on royalties and otherwise. 

*, 

Editor Boyd is justly proud of 7he News Dealer, for it 
of the leading newspapers of Wilkesbarre, Pa., and by sheer 
of forceful pluck, knowledge and reliability, proudly maintains :ts 
position in the forefront of the battle for Bryan and Bimetallisn 

Ginn & Co:, Boston, will have ready for publication this 
Allen and Greenough’'s ‘‘Short Latin Grammar.’’ It ought! 
be a good text book for high schools, academies, etc. 

* 

Sunday newspapers have a special field of their own, and ! 
of them fill it more creditably to themselves, or more ad 
tageously to the whole people than 7he Sunday News, of Shenat 
doah, Pa. Its editorial, news, and literary features are o! 
characteristically high standard. 

* 

The Paper World, Springfield, Mass., tells us that Arthur 
Sewall, Democratic candidate for Vice President of the United 
States, was the first President of the Poland Paper Compan) 
Mechanic Falls, Me., serving in that capacity from the organ 
tion of the company, in 1887, till January 1896. 


= 
* 


The Silver Souvenir, published monthly at Denver, Col., 
Gilbert McClurg, is an excellent campaign paper, containing [0 
cible arguments of the leading orators and thinkers in favor 
the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1. Push it along. 

* x 

If the thriving and prosperous town of Hamburg, Pa., (oes: ! 
vote solidly for Bryan and the Chicago platform it will not be¢ 
to the want of patriotic energy on the part of Editor Hein!) 
The Item, whose stirring and unanswerable arguments on the 
political situation are the theme of admiration in that commun't! 


*, 


In Paris this year 2,291 journals and other periodicals 
published ; 166 of these are political newspapers, 121 being Kept 
lican, 31 Conservative, and ro free lances. In the departm 
and colonies 3,566 periodicals are published, of which 1 
Republican and 327 are Conservative newspapers, 
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ANSWERS’TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BUSINESS FAILURES AND THEIR LESSON. 





Editor of THR“ AMERICAN 
\ condensed history of the business failures, going back 
, would be a very 

Such a statement may have been published in the papers but 
ive not seen-it.—The U. S. Statistical Abstracts only show for year or two 
1 time 


Wharton Barker, 
DEAR SIR 
to 18h 


nt time 
nt time. 


you can wl 
by a Brva 
HIASTINGS, NEB 


ve me any light on this subject it will be thankfully 
n Repubdican. 


J. N. LYMAN. 
Business Failures in the United States—1857 to 1895. 
[ According to Dun's Review. ] 








nee Amount of < Fail- | Amount of < Fail- Amount of 
ures Liabilities om ures | Liabilities pe ures Liabilities 
i 
1852 S201,750,000 I870} 3,546) $88,242,000 1883] 9,184 $172,874,172 
S428 1,749,000 ISTE] 2.915] 85,252,000 1884]10,968 226,343,427 
i SOT8 64.394,000 T8727 4,060) 121,056,000 1885 710,637 124,220 321 
RHO “ye TM SOT OOO T8737 5,183) 228,499, 900 TS86]7 O 834. 114,644,119 
6.093 BOT 210,000 1874 S&S 155,259, 000 1887 9654 167 560,044 
1.652 23.049 000 TSTSE 7.740) 201,000,000 “1888 10,679) 123,820,973 
195 7,899,900 1876] 9,092} 191,117,000. 1889110,.882 148.784.3387 
{ “my S STOW TST7 S872) 190,669,956 T8907 10,907) TSO 856,904 
an 17,625,000 TS7TSP LO ATS | 254,385,132 891 ]12,273) 189,868,658 
1505 ,7TRB000 TSTOE 6.658 98,149,053) 1892 10,344 114,044,167 
SO) YEHOG 000° TSSOP 4,735) 65,752,000) 1898 15,242) 346,779,889 
S68 2.608 65,694,000 1881] 5,582} 81,155,932) 1894 13,885) 172.992.8546 
oo TON 75,054,054 1882] 6,738) 101,547,564) 1895 13,197) 173,196,060 
Of course during the war the returns were only partial, but since 1866 
have been kept with great care and regularity.’’ 
Business Failures in the United States—1879 to 1895. 
{ According to Pradstreets. | 
af be be ee 
= & 2 3 $= 
sat ve 23 a3 Actual _ Total <5 
2a | a. Pa Assets Liabilities is 
= | = ne ne 
z | * & ze 
' TOS 0000} 6,652 G4 
SS) 735,000 6 4,350 0 ey 3 . 
SS] : . TSROL000 } 5.920 76 $35,900,000 $76,000,000 47 
S2OOW) | 7635 3 17 400,000 93,200 000 ay | 
R55 O00 | 10.8090 1.20 90 800,000 175,900,000 52 
Ss 875,000) | 11,600 1.82 134,600,000 248,700,000 4 
we S90,.000 | 11.116 1.25 55,200,000 119,100,000 th 
See a a20 000 10,568 1.15 55 800,000 113,600,000 i) 
933 000 740 1.04 64,600,000 130,600,000 nO 
SAN | 955.000 | 10,587 1.10 61,999,911 120,242,402 | 42 
ss ; O78 000 11,719 1.20 70,599,769 140,759,490 m0) 
SOM) ? Y80,000 | 10,673 1.07 92,775,625 175,022,836 53 
80] L010 000° | 12,394 1.22 102,893,000 193,177,000 | 53 
st 1,035,000 | 10,270 1.00 54,774,106 108,595,248 5O 
. 1,050,000 15,560 1.50 262,417 532 102,427,818 65 
tf 1,047,000 12,721 1.2] 79,755,067 149,595,434 5S 
|} 1,054,000 | 13,013 | 1.23 88,115,530 158,842,445 ays) 


Business disasters follow in the wake of falling prices. The 
ore rapid the fall in prices and the longer continued, the more 
numerous do failures become. That this should be so should sur- 
noone. The payment of debts rests upon the ability of debt- 
» to realize on their property. If they cannot realize on their 
yperty they cannot pay, if they can realize only at a loss they 
sce their profits shrink away through depreciation in the value of 
their goods, a process which, if long continued, must end in bank- 
ruptey as surely as must inability to turn property into money 
hen needed. When prices are falling, it is evident that all those 
ngaged in business and carrying stocks of goods must suffer loss 
rough depreciation in the value of such goods, and what is more, 
vhen their goods are falling in value from day to day it is with 
reat difficulty they can realizeon them. Everyone puts off pur- 
hases in the expectation of being able to buy cheaper to-morrow 
‘aan today. Consequently, the more marked the tendency of 
rices to fall, the more closely do buyers restrict their purchases, 
ud the more difficult is itto turn property into money. Tien, 
), falling prices make it increasingly difficult to borrow, for the 
vners of money hesitate to loan on property that is growing less 
| less valuable from day to day. Thus it is that a fall in prices 
‘turally results in a multiplication of failures. This is especially 
‘case when the fall is attributable, not to changes in the cost of 
‘oduction, but to changes in the value of money. 
If we study the movement of prices in connection with the 
ve tables, these observations will be borne out. In 1857 Con- 
gress virtually demonetized the large volume of foreign coins that 


rise 
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was in circulation, taking away the legal tender power that they 
had previously enjoyed. The result was a violent contraction of 
our currency, and a consequent rapid fall in prices, the results of 
which were disastrous. Prices fell rapidly, reaching in 1858 a 
general level 10 per cent. below the level of 1857, and at this low 
level they remained down to the breaking out of the war. 

In 1861 failures multiplied to a great degree, a direct result of 
the political turmoil, the severing of business connections with 
the South, and the resulting losses. Then with the war and the 
issue of greenbacks and numerous interest bearing notes that 
served the purpose of currency, prices rose greatly, gold prices 
rising between 1860-1866 by 36 per cent., while currency prices 
rose much more. The result was that business failures were few 
and far between. But with the close of the war a policy of con- 
traction was at once inaugurated. The ‘7.30 notes’’ outstand- 
ing to an amount of $830,000,000, and which had circulated as 
money, were funded, the compound interest notes, to an amount 
of over $200,000,000, met the same fate, and even some of the 
greenbacks were cancelled and retired. The result of this contrac 
tion was a fallin gold prices between 1866-69 of 17 per cent., and 
a fall in currency prices of over 20 per cent. The result was an 
increase of failures. In 1870 gold prices commenced to rise, and 
continued to rise until 1872, but there was little or no change in 
currency prices. 

Silver was demonetized in 1873, and in that year set in a fall 
in prices that was unbroken until 1879, during which years gold 
prices fell by 24 per cent., and currency prices by over 30 per 
cent. and toa par with gold. The result was a great increase of 
failures, culminating in 1878. In that year, the Bland Act, pro- 
viding for the purchase and coinage of silver, was passed, and the 
retirement of greenbacks was summarily checked. Under the 
stimulus of the coinage of silver prices rose until in 1882 the gen- 
eral level of prices was 12 per cent. above the low level of 1879. 
With this rise failures fell off, and in 1880 we find that, according 
to Bradstreet’s, the percentage of failures to those engaged in bus- 
iness was but six-tenths of one per cent. The Bland Act, or 
rather, the coinage of silver and the resulting addition to our cur- 
rency thereunder, proved, however, insufficient to support prices. 
In 1882 they commenced to fall, falling very rapidly during 1584, a 
year of many failures, and slowly thereafter down to 1886. Then 
for three years prices fluctuated but little, and failures showed no 
marked tendency to increase or decrease. In 18go0 prices fell, 
with the result that in the latter part of that year and the follow- 
ing, failures multiplied. In 1892, owing to favorable crop condi- 
tions, coincident with crop failures abroad, we prospered, finding 
a ready market for our products and at good prices. But in 1893 
prices fell greatly, and failures multiplied in an alarming degree, 
a record which bids fair, however, to be excelled by that of 1896. 


SOMETHING OF THE WORLD'S AND 


HAS IT. 


GOLD WHO 


To WHARTON BARKER, Editor of THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: 1 have been reading your paper—THE AMERICAN— with 
great interest, and I hope with profit. I want to ask some questions, 
which, I trust, you will find time to answer. 

(1) What is the stock of gold in the world ? 

(2) How much of it is held by England, France, Germany and Russia ? 
We might add Italy and Spain, and how much in the United States ? 

3) Is it not a fact that the countries named—except the United 
States are now, and have been for some time hoarding ‘gold to mieet pos- 
sible contingencies in the event of war? Yours truly, 

Fort Smith, Ark., August 26, 1896. T. 

(1) In the report of the Director of the United States Mint 
for 1895 the stock of gold in the world in use as money on 
January ist, of that year, is estimated at $4,086,800,000. The 
amount of gold in existence in the shape of plate, jewelry, orna- 
ment, etc., is very problematical. It has been variously estimated 
as high as $4,000,000,000 and as low as $2,000,000,000. 

The estimated production of gold in the world since the dis- 
covery of America, down to the close of 1284, is given in the repoit 
of the Director of the United States Mint—already referred to— 
at $8,580,467,400, and this may be taken as a rough guide as to 
the amount of gold in the world other than that in use as money. 
Just before the discovery of America the stock of gold in the 
Western World had dwindled to insignificance. We have seen 
the stock of gold—now in use as money—is estimated at over 
$4,000,000,000, and allowing for the loss of gold coin from abra 
sion, the consequent losses in recoinage, and other losses inciden- 
tal to the use of gold as money, it is obvious that considerably 
more than half the gold produced since the discovery of America 
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y. Then remembering that much of the 
gold used industrially, as for gilding, etc., can not be reclaimed, 
and that much of the gold manufactured into jewelry and orna- 
ments is gradually dissipated, and lost, it is evident that the amount 
of gold in existence other than that used as money must fall far 
short of that portion of the production of gold that has been used 
in other ways than for coinage. And asof the production of gold 
since the discovery of America, and estimated at $8,500,000,000, 
over $4,000,000,000 is now in use as money, and as considerably 
more than this amount of gold must have been used for coinage, 
it is reasonable to suppose that at the very outside not more than 
$4,000,000,000 of the gold produced since the discovery of 
America has been available for use industrially. Moreover of the 
gold so used a large proportion must have been lost, So it is 
safe to conclude that the stock of gold in existence in other shape 
than coin falls considerably short of the amount of gold estimated 
as in use as money. 

(2) The stock of gold in use as money in the countries named 
below is given in the Report of the Director of the United States 
Mint for 1895 as follows: 


has been used as money. 


United Kingdom, $580,000,000 
France, 
Germany, 

Russia, 

Italy, 

Spain, 

Austria Hungary, 


550,000,000 
625,000,000 
4580,000,C00 
98,200,000 
40,000 ,OOO 


140,000,000 


‘These are the estimated stocks of gold on January tst, 1895. 
The stock of gold in the United States on August rst, last, was esti- 
mated in the Treasury statement at $595,000,000 but no such 
amount of gold can be accounted for. The stock of gold in the 
‘Treasury and national banks does not exceed $250,000,000 and 
save on the Pacific coast no gold at all is in actual circulation 
The real stock of gold in the United States does not, we believe, 
much exceed $300,000,000, The Director of the Mint in his report 
on the production of gold and silver for 1888 admitted that $275,- 
000,000 of gold said to be in circulation in the United States could 
not be accounted for. 

August 13th, last, the Bank of France held as reserve $400, - 
239,900 of gold and the Bank of England $227.431,200 August 
Sth the gold reserve of the Imperial Bank of Germany amounted 
to $146,448,400, the Bank of Austria Hungary held $112,962,g00 
of gold and the Bank of Spain $40,547. 300, while on July 16th last 
(the latest accessible report) the Imperial Bank of Russia held 
$433,.342,900 of gold. These figures are taken from L’ Economiste 
Européen. 

(3) Russia and Germany have both of late years been ac- 
cumulating a war fund; just how large we do not know. But the 
most marked accumulation of gold during the past few years has 
been by the European banks of issue which now hold nearly 40 
per cent. of the gold money of the world. Six years ago they held 
less than a fourth. Here are the figures: 

GOLD HOLDINGS OF THE EUROPEAN 


DATE BANKS OF ISSUE, 
December 31st, 1890 $ 935,918,500 
e IS8olt 1,089,041, 100 

fi 1892 1,197,970, 300 

7 1893 1,180, 484,500 

a 1894 1, 341,736,000 

* 1895 1,487,875,600 
August 13th, 1806 I ,584,626, 500 


This unexampled accumulation of gold is the result of the dis- 
astrous fall of prices that has stifled all industry, made investments 
in productive enterprises unremunerative and as a consequence 
led to the withdrawal of money from the channels of industry. 
While prices are talling the man who invests his money in indus- 
trial enterprises or the products of labor suffers a ‘oss from depre- 
cation in the value of those things he has bought with his money. 
If on the other hand he keeps his money in idleness he profits, for 
Just as prices fall the purchasing power of his money becomes 
greater. And as prices have fallen by 20 per cent. since the close 
of 1890, a fall in prices that means a loss of 20 per cent. to those 
who have invested in property through depreciation of such prop- 
erty and an equal profit to those who have kept their money in 
idleness, the great accumulation of goid in the European banks is 
no cause for wonder. 
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“THE AMERICAN” AND “BIMETALLIS(.” 


Unsolicited Letters of Appreciative Commendation pour in from 








every section of the Country.—Newspap rs and Citizens Lu 
Unite in Eulogizing their Logical and Compre- 
hensive Arguments on Behalf of the 
People’s Interests. . 
Every [lan ought to read ‘ Bimetallism "’ % 
It will pay every voter who wishes to keep posted on 
great financial question of the day to secure and read Biwi 
ALLISM. Eldon Advertiser, Fidon, Mo N 
Clear, Concise and Convincing. 
BIMETALLISM ought to be read by all classes, irrespecti: 
of political affiliations or business interests. The book is cl 
concise, complete aud conservative, yet convincing. 
Aurora Blade, Aurora, Ils 
Fair, Cool and Able. Jerse 
There is ove man who always comes up smiling against 1! for 
combined cohorts of the gold men, and this is Hon, Wharton Cvel 
Barker. His publication, THe AMERICAN, is the fairest, coolest ‘ 
and ablest that I know of. 
MARSHALL CUSHING, Editor, 
The Washington Capital, 
Washington, D.C , 
Battling against British Money Lords. (uee 
I hope everyone of our people who feels an interest in the ‘lary 
welfare of our country will consider himself a committee to dis Soap 


tribute THE AMERICAN. I have not been identified with politi 


for some time. I served faithfully as a soldier in the late war 

active service to defend our country against its enemies, and now 
feel it just as great a service to defend our country against th: 
money lords of Great Britain ; to maintain our independence as 


our forefathers did. Let the British lion growl, we will still be 
nm 


Hl 


Americans. Wa. H. Moore, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Arguments Annihilate Monometallists. 
I cannot do without THkE AMERICAN. Its arguments anm! 


hilate the special pleadings of the monometallists. 
S. GREEN, Greenfield, Miss. 


It Is a Wonderful Book. 35c 
BIMETALLISM is a wonderful book, and we are pushing the 
sales of it as much as possible. 


EK. T. MEREDITH, Mgr., 
Farmers’ Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa 


mT 


Lucid and Powerful in Argument. 


No writer in the cause of bimetallism wields an abler pen The * 
than Wharton Barker. His paper, THE AMERICAN, is consider The‘ 
the very highest authority. Few men are as well qualified as he We have ; 
is to expound the true doctrines of finance. It is not surprising Bevel 
therefore, to find that his book, BIMETALLISM, is one of the most os 
lucid and powerful arguments in favor of the equal coinage of bot! } 
gold and silver that has yet been given to the public. In clea: 
forcible,-concise form it presents the most complete and convin NeYCLE 
ing arguments in favor of free coinage and the evils of gold-mon rae 
metallism. The News, Chattanooga, Tenn The 201 

It Is Clear and Unsurpassed. “Sear _ 

Wharton Barker has written a most instructive book on t! Var “i 
money question in a very simple and clear way. For general us Tool Bag 
in this campaign his book is unsurpassed. Public speakers anc ‘. is 
writers will find it especially valuable. “pret, 


The Journal, Quincy, Ils 
It is Thoroughly Appreciated. 
THE AMERICAN is thoroughly appreciated by all friends of 
silver. It furnishes us with the proper ammunition with which ' 
ARTHUR SMITH, Hailey, Idaho 








face the enemy. 
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How the London Newspapers discuss our Financial Issue. 
Vagaries of some of their New York Correspondents, 
among whom Truth is at a_ Discount. 
Britons in a Muddle. 








From our special correspondent. 
LONDON, August 22, 1896. 
HE manner in which recent events connected with American 
finance and commerce are treated by the London press is 
deserving of notice. Circumstances, which at other times would 
have passed without comment, are eagerly seized upon and 
invested with the most untoward significance. The financial 
monitors of this metropolis (in conjunction with their New 
York brethren), seem to have thrown away the caution which 
generally characterizes their utterances, and construe ordinary 
phases of commerce as indications of that terrible Gollapse, which, 


they say, free silver will bring about. Indeed, I wadna hae 


the presumption,’’ remarked the old Scotch dame, in answer to a 
friend who inquired whether she understood all the fine things 
her new minister told her. A similar modesty seems to affect the 
financial scribes. The fact that silver does not rise, and that 
there has been a slight movement of gold to Canada seems to 
have a paralyzing effect upon their minds; they cannot under- 
stand it, they tell you, but it must be the outcome of the silverites’ 
action. Almost without exception they were inclined, at first 
blush, to construe Canada’s action as the very sensible conduct of 
a very sensible nation. It only showed, they said, how easily and 
how quickly gold would flow out of the United States if free 
coinage were once established. But right on top of this compla- 
cent reasoning comes the news that there is a movement of gold 
to the States. The thistles and thorns of political ecottomy, on 
which they appease their scientific appetite, have not endued them 
with that mental robustness, which might enable them to deal 
with these points in a determined and_ satisfactory manner. 
Supinely they give up this economic enigma, and their feeble pens 
can barely transmit to paper their convictions that it is all owing 
to Mr. Bryan's doings. 
Eminently Truthful Correspondents. 

Conflicting reports have reached us concerning. the meeting 
that Mr. Cockran held in New York on the 18th inst. The 
correspondents of some leading daily papers said that 20,000 
people were present, ‘“‘nearly two-thirds being Democrats.’’ 
How they arrived at this latter fact one would be glad to know, 
as we have yet to learn what are the external evidences of a 
Democrat. And these same gentlemen go on to say (evidently fol- 
lowing the line taken by the more rabid of the gold press of New 
York) that the meeting was one of the most remarkable and 
3ut quite a different view is 
given by the correspondent of the Daz/y A/ail, the latest and 
most popular of journals, whose circulation nearly touches a 
quarter of a million daily. ‘‘ The audience was neither so large 
nor so enthusiastic as the morning papers—who place the number 


enthusiastic ever held in the city. 


at 18,o00o—would have us believe, many of the boxes being vacant. 
The papers, too, say that many people were unable to obtain 
admission. This is untrue. The only people who were not able 
to get in were two or three hundred who arrived after the doors 
were closed, but most of these were subsequently admitted. 
* * * * Efforts were made to arouse enthusiasm by the sing- 
ing of patriotic songs and the presentation of an American flag 
to every one present. But this display failed to arouse the meet- 
ing from dullness.’’ The first named reports show such a com- 
plete contrast with that of the Daily Mail that one is justified in 
presuming that the differences do not arise merely from variance 
of personal perception. The correspondents who supplied the 
former reports are evidently under the influence of New York 
gold monometallism, and their information consequently must 
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And this is the source from 
It is not to 


always be more or less partisan. 
ntelligence comes. 
English public have no ade- 


or at least most of our 1 
that the 
affairs in America, and the chances of 


which all, 
be wondered at, therefore, 
quate idea of the state of 
their enlightenment are slight, so long as their information comes 
from New York. It has been most harshly said of Froude that 
his principal work was a charming novel, which he was pleased to 
call ‘‘ The History of England.’’ The title which Mr. 


to the sends to the 77mes, 


exact 
Smalley would give lucubrations he 


forms now a most pleasing matter for speculation, among those 


interested in the currency in London. 
Englishmen *‘ Want to Know."’ 
The London press is bestirring itself considerably over the 
Although 


accurately represent what either party aims at, or 


Presidential election. no one paper may be said to 


what is the 
real abiding motives for free silver, all of them are ready to open 
their columns to special correspondence, special articles, ete , on 
pains to reproduce extensive 
biographies of Mr. that of the Daz 


, the biography has been accompanied by a glaring por- 


the situation. Some have been at 


Brvan, and in one instance, 
Chronicl 
trait of the 
there is such a 


himself. The 
‘* Cotn's Financial School,’ 


man 7imes has just discovered that 


b 0k as 


‘and ina long 


review of it, comments with heavy gravity upon the immense 
circulation this work has had in the States, and how it has 
instructed the people, or, as the Z7imes would have it, mrsin- 


structed the people, ou the silver question. The 7Z7mes is sur- 
prised that such a work should have such a widespread effect. It 


ae 


a book, says this ponderous organ, ‘‘ which seems to go far 
features which the American 


that 


towards explaining the most striking 


Presidential election has so tar displayed—the fact, namely , 
the issue has been narrowed down to such a question as the cur- 
is unfavorable, but 


rency.”’ Its criticism of the book, of course, 


none the less there has been a spurt of interest in Cora, and the 


people are beginning to inquire about it. Several other papers 
have copied the 77mes in this particular and devotcd columns to 
the book, and this has all helped to make public interest keener. 
Much confusion is shown at the state of parties in the States. 
The English press have not yet assimilated the fact that there has 
been a silver bolt from the Republcans, as well as a gold bolt 
from the Democrats ; that there is likely to be a third candidate 
in the field at the nomination of the gold Democrats, and that the 
Populists and Democrats, although in harmony on the silver ques- 
tion, are divided on a great many other issues. Consequently, much 
misrepresentation goes on, and the average Briton is beginning to 
get bewildered. This is not only the case in the estimates of 
party strength, but also on several points of theory. 
terday a leading daily journal said that the difference between 


international bimetallists and the silverites was that the first advo- 


Only yes- 


cated the free coinage of ove metal, the second the free coinage of 
both. However, one must be thankful for small mercies, and the 
fact that public opinion is being raked up by the medium of the 
press is somewhat gratifying. It may be hoped that, now the 
leading organs are discussing the matter ina slightly less preju- 
diced manner than of yore, the public will avail themselves of the 
opportunity and grasp the main points at dssue. Every one ts in 


a state of ‘‘ wanting to know,’’ and though the information forth- 
coming is not from the most candid source, at least it is better 
than none at all. It is a matter of general consent that imperfect 
orthodoxy is better than either dark ignorance or rank heresy. 


G. W. 


A tradesman in Sunderland had a lad in hisemploy. The 
lad’s mother was a widow in poor circumstances, consequently 
the lad was poorly clad. The ttadesman kindly proffered to get 
the boy a new suit of clothes, and the boy agreed to repay him at 
sixpence per week out of his wages. 

The first Monday after this arrangement had been made the 
lad did not come to work as usual, and on his employer sending 
to inquire the reason, his mother said ‘‘ he looked so respectable 
she was trying to get him a better job !”’ 
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ot BOOK RAVIEWS. 
ta) sour Sin. By Martin J. Pritchard. Chicago: Herbert S. 
— Stone & Co. 
mn Mr. Pritchard set himself no easy task when he decided upon 
| by sjot for this book. It is a feat requiring no little courage to 
me te criticism from a religious standpoint for a piece of fiction, 
= when that fiction deals with the most reverenced of all Chris 
aie 4gures, the author assumes a responsibility which all but a 
io sould decline to make their own. But Mr. Pritchard has 
— esitated at this; he has even gone further and has given us 
pr sory of one who believed herself to be the mother of a Mes- 
“Bie )-that Saviour to whose coming the Jewish people look for- 
= wud he has told this woman's story with such power and 
stness, and in sucha spirit of reverence, that the most acutely 
~ «tive of Christians should not feel offence. For the same rea- 
- es members of the Jewish faith should not be antagonized. 
pe! « the reception accorded the story by religious conservatives 
oP t may, the fact remains that ‘‘ Without Sin’’ is a remark- 
- wok—one that demands and will obtain careful reading. 
& de Mr. Pritchard has laid the scenes of his story in London. 
a Toe frivolity, the glitter and empty show of one part of the fash- 
~' world of the metropolis make what might seem at first 
ss ght unpromising setting for the picture he draws. Buta 
— tion shows that the choice of a background and frame 
r 1096 nght one; for the contest between the falsitv, high color 
superficiality of these surroundings and the sincerity and 
volo. sty of the central figure heightens the effects of the whole 
reases its artistic merit. We are introduced to the Jewish 
| ¢ whose personality easily dominates the story when she is a 


ud of less than a dozen years, and a suggestion of what is 
wis given in the description of her life with the rich old 
~ unio dealer, who has adopted her and loves her dearly, aud more 
y in the attitude of the child herself toward a beautiful 
the Virgin Mary, in whose features and expression are 


_ srngly reflected her own. Brought up in the Jewish belief that 

Messiah is yet to come, there grows in her heart a thought 
States wat she, as a Virgin, will bear a child who will be the saviour of 
ree, | world. Of neurotic tendencies from the first, the death of 


pted grandfather, which makes her independently rich and 
rows ‘her more upon herself than ever, deepens her conviction 


W, ‘she is the chosen one of the God of her fathers. Finally, 
- City. semakes known her belief to the women of the swell London 
i * who have been attracted to her and who have made her their 


ge, either because of an honest regard for her or because of 
steric admiration for her beauty and simplicity. At first 
‘women are horrified and look upon her with doubtful aston- 
ent. But she is plainly sincere, and they do not regard her 

mi such feelings long. Some of them come to think of her as 
. hosen of God; while those of better mental balance see 
ronly an earnest, pure girl,who by her religious training has 


4 


000 ee 00 ee 808 


fred with a holy zeal that will not be confined within ordi- 
‘ tr) Sounds. Mary—for that is her name — after a time, indeed, 
saa , ring forth a child, and then her joy is complete. The 
acter “panation of this apparent wonder is, of course, a very com- 


cand pitiful one; but in this instance, as was necessary 
situation, the girl is herself entirely innocent of weakness, 
infact, is completely ignorant of the wrong which has been 
her. All that she knows is that she is to bear a child, and 
tis apparent miracle she does not seek to account; for has she 
‘en told from heaven that she is to be the mother of ‘he Mes- 
And so she presents the child to those about her with a 
“2 confidence that now they will be satisfied that she has met 
‘avor in the eyes of God. But her own people cast her off, 
nd declare her to her face to be unclean; and though 

*s not cherish bitterness, she perforce turns for sympathy 
Pport to the Christian women who have so long been her 
From these she secures the sympathy, but not faith, and 
pat ently and bravely continues alone in her belief, assured 
“i€ day is near at hand when they shall be convinced of the 





Frases td then is the beginning of the end. The child sickens 
will al ‘uy, and those about her implore her to seek medical aid. 
rote he refiucec & ; : = 
; “eTeluses firmly, and regards their counsel as the advice of 
wh 


peak out of their ignorance. Finally, when the child 
“48, tac physician who has been, at once, one of her truest 

anc her lover,—though she would not listen to his love,— 
00 and commands her to enlist his skill. But it is use- 
.., UG tae child dies. Then is she disconsolate, though still her 
Jes With her. And she lays the child in its cradle, and, 

“Tee Gays, guards the little body. When they come to bear 
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it away to burial she rises in her holy fervor, and the scene ensues 
from which we quote : 

‘**Who are you?) What have you come for?’ she said in a 
low voice, laying her hand on the edge of the frilled pillow, and 
firmly facing the little crowd, * * * * ‘They have come for 
the child. It is time.’ ‘Come for the child? Time?’ she 
repeated ina vacant manner * * * * ‘Then, with a courage 
born of sickening despair, she passed one hand across her damp 
forehead, and cried in louder tones: “Time! Yes! It is time! 
Time for the great God to show his unbelieving people that He 
still loves them—and will forgive. Itis time for the saviour of 
the world to manifest the truth and to justify his mother. Behold! 
The golden throne is set for my son and for me. You who are 
here shall see the miracle! Believe—and adore !’ 

**She turned,and before Marrable could catch her white hands, 
she had torn the merciful veil from the bed. 

‘The cry of gladness with which she had stooped over the pil- 
low changed to a moan of horror as she gazed, for the fingers of 
corruption had already marked the little one for its own, and the 
fading lily was fairer to see than the dead child. * * * * 

“The rich lace dropped from her fingers, and she stepped 
back from the bedside. With the far-away look of her girlhood’s 
days growing in her face, she stood rigid and voiceless as a stone, 
while her baby was hidden away for ever.’’ 

Mr. Pritchard has made, what we conceive to be, one unfor- 
tunate mistake in his work, and that is in striving too much for 
effect in those descriptive scenes in which is pictured Mary's 
excessive desire to have her surroundings in accord with the nature 
of the great being she believes she will bear. Some of this des- 
cription, by virtue of its exaggeration, becomes almost grotesque. 
But we can forgive all this in view of the strength of the story as 
a whole, and we await, with no small interest the public verdict 
on the book. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 





6¢ |] UNDERSTAND you stood for a whole hour in the doorway 
last night talking to the policeman, Katie.’’ 

‘*Shure, you wouldn't have me shtand there for an hour and 
say nothin’ ma'am ?”’ 

** 

During the family’s absence a thief entered a Memphis, 
Tenn., house, and stole a bottle of beer and half a dozen pairs: of 
socks. That night the socks were returned with a note, saying 
that the caller’s feet were not of museum size, and asking why 
more than one bottle of beer wasn’t kept on ice. 

* 

“They don't have the melons now that they did when you 
and I were young,’’ said the landlady to the Cheerful Idiot, and 
the Cheerful Idiot, who always resents any remarks about his 
approaching middle age, said, sadly ; ‘‘I guess they don’t have 
the same melons now, but I do think we have the same butter.’’ 

* Lk 

In New Zealand, as in California, the Chinaman abounds, 
and there, too, he has to resort to strategy to make good his 
position, InOtago, where Scotchmen are in the majority, a con- 
tract for mending a road was to be let, and the most acceptable bid 
was signed ‘‘ McPherson.’’ Notice was sent to the said McPher- 
son to complete the contract and lo! he appeared iv all the glory 
of yellow hue and pigtail. ‘‘ But,’’ gasped the President of the 
Board, ‘‘ your name can't be McPherson.’’ ‘‘ All lightee,’’ cheer- 
fully answered John Chinaman, ‘nobody catchee contlact in 
Otago unless he named Mac.’’ The contract was signed, and 
the Mongolian McPherson did the work as well as if he had hailed 
from Glasgow. 

RF 

When the late Sir John Millais was in the Scottish Moun- 
tains, making studies for his ‘‘ Chill October,’’ a braw Scotsman 
came up to him, and, watching him as he painted, asked : ‘‘Man, 
did ye never try photography?’’ ‘No, never,’’ answered Millais. 
“It’s a deal quicker, continued the braw Scotsman. ‘‘ Yes, I 
suppose so,”’ admitted Millais. And,’’ wound up the braw 
Scotsman, ‘*’tis a deal liker the place.’’ One day Thomas Car- 
lyle went with Millais to look at the latter's house, and, after 
gazing with wonder at all its splendors, its marble pavements, its 
white marble columns, its stately staircase and beautiful dados, he 
turned to Millais and asked in his brusque manner: ‘‘ Has hand 
paint done all this, Mr. Millais?’’ The painter laughed and 
replied: ‘‘It has.’’ ‘‘ Then,’’ rejoined the dweller in the modest 
house at Chelsea, ‘‘ all I have to say is there are more fools in the 
world than I thought there were.’’ 
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